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Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 
THE BANKSIDE PLAYBOOKS 


Edited by C. M. EDMONDSTON. 
{The following volumes are now ready, (2s. each net): 

THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY. By THOMAS DEKKER. 
** The Shoemaker’s Holiday" was first produced on New 
Year’s Day. 1600. A rollicking farce. 

THE SISTERS. By JAMES SHIRLEY. 
“The Sisters’’ was first produced about 1642. A 
romantic comedy about bandits. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE. By 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT and JOHN FLETCHER. 
“The Knight of the Burning Pestle’ was first produced 
about 1601. A farce-parody which still holds the stage. 

Others will appear at intervals. 


§ Though scholars, especially those who study closely Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean literature, know well what a wealth of 
social history, vivid life, and good writing there is outside 
Shakespeare. Many well-educated readers do not realize that 
Englishmen have not changed much in essentials since Eliza- 
beth’s day, and that, if they choose, they can live the spacious 
days of their forefathers. 


By HENRY FIELDING. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes on Production by JOHN HAMPDEN. 
Limp cloth. 2s. net. 

The success of ‘‘ The Bankside Playbooks "’ has been an en- 
couragement towards the reprinting of old plays of merit which 
are not easily obtainable in a handy form for acting. Fielding’s 
“Tom Thumb” is, admittedly, one of the most amusing 
burlesques in English, and is particularly suited for performance 
by schools. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 4 











THEATRE 


From Warwick Read, 
Kensington 


AT 


SWANAGE 





MYTHS - FANTASIE§ 
AND HUMORESQUES 
Staged and Produced by 
HILDA SPENCER WATSON 


Different series of performances at Christ 
mas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and at interval 
during the year. 





It is expected shortly to produce again at the 
Warwick Road Studio Theatre. 


























Just Published, Crown 8vo, sewed 5s. net, cloth 7s. 6d. net. 


By the same 
author. 


CUCHULAINN 


AN EPIC 
DRAMA OF 
THE GAEL 

Demy 8vo, 


cloth 12s. 6d. 
net. (post. 9d). 


TERENCE GRAY 


DANCE-DRAMA 


“The introduc- 
tory essay... 
is piquant and 
entertaining.” 

—Bookman. 


**Most stimu- 
lating.'’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


A stimulating and entertaining essay on the 
theatre of to-day followed by several ‘‘ Dance- 
Drama '"’ specially written for this book to illus- 
trate his theory that the salvation of the theatre 
is only possible by the reintroduction of dancing 
and miming. Coloured and other illustrations. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., CAMBRIDGE. 
And of all Booksellers. 























The Maddermarket Theatre 
Norwich 
SPRING SEASON, 1926. 


March 15—20 
BERNARD SHAW: 
“ ANDROCLES AND THE LION” 


April 19—24 
CHEKHOV: 
“THE CHERRY ORCHARD” 


May 31—June 5 
SHAKESPEARE: 
“TWELFTH NIGHT” 


Matinees are on the Saturday of each week 


Tickets, which can be booked at the Theatre om 
week before each production, are 5s., 3s. 6d., 2s. 4 
and Is. 6d. (including tax). 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF JANUARY 


By G. W. Bishop 


OR the best plays of January one 
must go to the suburbs and to the 
odd corners of London. Except for 
‘* Mary Barrie’s fantasy 

revived at the Haymarket (which is as per- 
fect in design and expression as a sonnet) 
the West End missed them for, although 
there were half a dozen new plays in the last 
week of the month, hardly one of them is 
worth much notice. If one were writing of 
the best players of the month the whole 
article might be devoted to ‘‘ All the King’s 
Horses,’’ at the Globe, which brought back 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh after three 
abroad. ‘‘ Scotch Mist ’’ is mainly notice- 
able for Sir Patrick Hastings’ exaggera- 
tion in his curtain speech that Miss Tallulah 
Bankhead, who acts the hectic young lady in 
his play, is the best actress in London. She 
isn’t, of course. : 


en ee 
Rose, 


years 


‘* The House of Glass ’”’ is 
an American melodrama a trifle quieter than 
most. It contains the unusual character of 
a New York detective who cannot be bribed, 
so an equally immoral way is found of cir- 
cumventing the law at the end. In ‘‘ Blind 
Alley ’’ Miss Dorothy Brandon is so cross 
about the attitude of the Church to divorce 
that in order to prove her case she has set 
up an Aunt Sally of a clergyman who acts 
like a prehistoric man of the stone age. 

But earlier in the month there was ‘‘Uncle 
Vanya ’’ at Barnes, thanks to Mr. Philip 
Ridgeway’s enterprise. Tchehov needs per- 
fect orchestration and wisely M. Komisar- 
jevsky was engaged to produce it. The 
tempo was a trifle slow at the first perform- 
ance but each characterization was part of 
the design of the play, which is an ex- 


quisitely beautiful piece of dramatic em- 
broidery. I am inclined to think that 
‘“ Vanya ’’ is Tchehov’s best play, but I 
shall probably think the same about ‘‘ The 
Cherry Orchard’’ when I see it again. 
Mr. Robert Farquharson, Mr. H. C. 
Hewitt and Mr. Ivor Barnard all acted weil 
and a special word of praise should go to 
Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson. Her perform- 
ance of Sonia had moments of great beauty 
and I shall never forget the moving poig- 
nancy of her final scene with Vanya. 

At the Everyman, ‘‘ The Man Who was 
Thursday ’’ has come and gone. It deserved 
a longer run for, although it was anything 
but a completely satisfying play, it was a 
great deal more stimulating than most 
things seen at the theatre. G. K. C.’s 
cosmic joke is really too big to confine with- 
in a proscenium arch, but Mrs. Cecil Ches- 
terton and Mr. Ralph Neale, the adapters, 
did more with the novel than I imagined 
possible. 

Another thrilling evening I spent at the 
Gate Theatre in a loft in Covent Garden. 
The production of Ashley Duke’s transla- 
tion of Kaiser’s expressionist drama ‘‘From 
Morn to Midnight,’’ was a triumph of mind 
over matter. The were 
cleverly suggested on the small stage: in 
fact I think the play was more suggestively 
rendered than in the original Stage Society 
performance a few years ago. All con- 
gratulations to Mr. Peter Godfrey for his 
brave insight and clever direction. 

On the whole the Sunday evenings were 
satisfyingly occupied. The R.A.D.A. 
Players gave us Monkhouse’s 


seven scenes 


Mr. 
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‘Sons and Fathers,’’ through which 
runs a fine’ strain of idealism, not- 
withstanding the fact that the hero 
is a trifle priggish and that the last 
scene comes as a lame anti-climax. Mr. 
John Gielgud in this play gave further 


if he can get rid of certain 
mannerisms of voice and movement, he will 
become a very good actor. The last Sun- 
day of the month gave us the most important 
production for some time in Mr. Eugene 
O’Neill’s early tragedy, ‘‘ Beyond the 
Horizon,’’ which was given a first presenta- 
tion in England by the Repertory Players. 


evidence that 


’ 


THE BEST PLAYS OF JANUARY 





It is a study of two brothers. Robert, a 
poet and dreamer, marries the girl his 
brother should have married and is chained 
to the earth bounded by their small farm, 
The other, a practical husbandman, takes 
Robert’s place and goes ‘‘a-roaming.’’ The 
tragedy is slow-moving and inevitable. A 
grey affair illumined by the great beauty 
of the scenes between the brothers. The 
play was magnificently acted, especially by 
Mr. Leslie Banks, Mr. Raymond Massey, 
and Miss Marie Ney, who took up the part 
of the girl at short notice and gave a finished 
and perfectly composed performance. 


AMERICANA 


By Ashley Dukes 


N New York, as in London, the play- 
consults his newspaper for a 
current entertainments in the 

theatre. As he turns the pages he 
comes column of theatre news, 
which he naturally supposes to be a weekly 
Not at all; it is a daily feature. 
The reader of an American newspaper 
would never without it. The para- 
graphers labour all day to satisfy his crav- 
ing for news of plays and players. Theatre 
is the best of all ‘‘ copy ’’ for the American 
editor. In New York the arrival of a 
world-famous scientist passes unnoticed ; 
but for a dramatist or an actor the ships’ 
reporters parade in battalions. The dis- 
proportion of interest is absurd; there is 
something feverish, almost hysterical, in 
this absorption in affairs of the stage. Does 
it truly benefit the theatre? Probably not. 
One meets people who have read so many 
paragraphs about a play that they are quite 
persuaded they have seen it—or quite 
resolved never to see it. One meets other 
people who are so bored by paragraphs 
that they never read them—and miss all 
the plays they really want to see. 

Still turning the pages of his newspaper, 
the playgoer comes upon the real theatre 
page. Instead of the discreet perpendicular 
list of theatres, alphabetically arranged, he 
finds a square yard of ‘‘ display ”’ adver- 
tisements, each with its own distinctive 
type, and all together making the effect of 
a vociferous poultry-run. The loudest 


goer 


list of 


across a 


feature. 


go 
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cacklers (like proudest hens) are those 
theatres which have but yesterday produced 
a play, for they append quotations from the 
notices of the dramatic critics, each signed 
by the critic’s name; and lest the reader 
should overlook these expressions of 
opinion, arrows point to them from all 
directions. The salient words of play titles 
receive special attention from the com- 
positor. It may be guessed that in the 
announcement of ‘‘* Desire Under the 
Elms,’’ DESIRE is first, and the rest 
nowhere. 

Among the less tiresome vociferants, with 
a note particularly their own, the reader 
will note the Theatre Guild, the Actors’ 
Theatre, the Stagers, the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theatre, the Provincetown Playhouse, 
the Neighbourhood Playhouse, and _ so 
forth. And he will see at a glance from 
the numbers of their streets that they are 
all on the outer fringe of the world of 
popular entertainment, which in New York 
the streets numbered in_ the 
forties, east and west of Broadway. In 
ten minutes you can walk from end to end 
of this theatreland; in half an hour you 
can even ride from end to end of it ina 
taxi. A few fashionable playhouses group 
themselves ‘‘ uptown,’’ in the sixties and 
seventies, near the Park. But the true 
centre is Times Square, round about which 
every street has its row of theatres stand- 
ing door to door. Broadway itself, run- 
ning aslant through the city and _inter- 
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SCENE FOR ‘* GRUACH,’’ BY GORDON BOTTOMLEY, AS 
PRODUCED AT THE SMITH COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS, U.S.A. STAGE SETTING BY 
SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


This setting may be of interest to amateur pro- 
ducers on account of the skill and simplicity with 
which the solid structure of the hall of a mediaeval 
castle, with several practicable features, is suggested 
by the use of an ingenious and quickly erected 


system of screens 








secting the avenues, is only Broadway in 


the theatrical sense at this point. To 
north and south it is a rather dull thorough- 
fare of shops and offices; but for this 
middle half-mile it bursts into a blaze of 


light, calls itself the ‘‘ Great White Way,”’ 


and attracts a never-ceasing throng of 
sightseers from early afternoon till early 
morning. It has the air of a street that 
has rather forgotten itself, but does not 
mind—a rakish and inebriated air. Broad- 
way is conscious of being something of a 
joke. In the midst of its glare, one under- 
stands the dignified withdrawal of the 


Theatre Guild and the rest to regions of 
is difficult 
all lights 


less outer darkness. It 
to where 


more or 


for any light shine 
twinkle. 

Can any good thing come out of Broad- 
; enter there? One would judge it 
impossible after a first glance at the play- 
with their their 
coloured photographs decorating the porch, 


way, or 


houses revolving signs, 
their general appearance of booths in a fair. 
But ‘‘ The Vortex has swirled 
fully for months in the midst of it all, and 
autumn there three 
American plays of quality on Broadway 

plays quality Shaftesbury 
Avenue or on the Paris boulevards. They 
were ‘* Lucky Sam McCarver,’’ by Sidney 
Howard, a study of four episodes in the 


success- 


were at least 


last 


of a rare in 


career of a New Yorker; ‘‘ Outside Look- 
ing In,’? a tramp comedy by Maxwell 
Anderson; and ‘‘ A Man’s' Man,’’ an 


admirable play by Patrick Kearney, which 
has limited aims but thoroughly fulfils them 


in its picture of tragic respectability. I 
think not one of these was among the 


of the but all three 
endured for some weeks, and all gave me 


successes season, 
pleasure. 

After all, the main business of plays is to 
get themselves performed, and not to fill 


theatres. Among the multitude of plays 


that yearly get themselves performed in 
New York, there are some of a merit that 


would not easily win recognition in any 
other city. In the welter of experimental 
stagecraft and production, men like Robert 
Edmond Jones and Norman Bel Geddes 
and Kenneth Macgowan contrive to fulfil 
some at least of their ambitions. Among 
the and crowd in 
Broadway are playgoers of all nationalities 


nondescript restless 
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AMERICANA 


They 


and all standards of appreciation. 
are more constant in their habits than th 


playgoers of London; that is a common. 
place. Are they also. more truly alive t 
the theatre? Mr. Basil Dean says yes, and 
is much abused for it by patient Englis} 


playgoers who have endured a_ hundred | 
crook plays and farces imported from 


Broadway. I think, nevertheless, that Mr, 
Dean is right. The American taste—b 
which we mean the New 
varied as the taste of every great city must 
but when it excellent, 
Indeed it should be the best in the world, 
for it is blended afresh of diverse elements 
i 


York taste—is as 


be; is good it is 


mn a new country. This American taste js 
particularly uncompromising. It has n 
use for half-measures. It is not in the 


least dependent upon the taste of Europe. 
There is no such thing as a play too good 
for the American public. When plays fai 
on Broadway it is because (either in them- 
selves or in their performance) they are not 
This is true likewise of the 
American plays that fail Shaftesbury 
Avenue. It is surely time that we should 
understand each other on these points. 
Theatrically speaking, America is neither 
a dependency of England nor a_ wilderness 
of barbarism. It is a completely foreign 


good enough. 


on 


country where English happens to be 
spoken. If English were not spoken, 


theatrical New York would rather resembl 


theatrical Berlin or Paris or Prague—am 


European capital, in’ short, where play- 
going is a regular habit and not. an 
occasional luxury. 
PLAYS UNBORN 

The Star system, though at its worst, per! 
in France (just as it was scotched most successfu 
curiously enough, in pre-Soviet Russia), is even 
this dav a terrible bar to the advancement of th 
best art of the theatre in this country, as, but f 
the free-lance and rebel theatres, it would be 
America. 

** So long as plays are chosen with the parti 
view of being suitable to one or two outstanding 
pt rsonalities, so long will there be a learth 
good plays upon our stage. It may be true enous 
that in the end few good plays are overlook 
together, though I am pretty sure it happens 
am thinking more of the plays unborn ; the lack 
freedom in expression which comes from such 
svstem must, and obviously does, deter man) 
our greatest writers from devoting their talents 
the service of the stage.”—Mr. Nicer PLayFalr 


the Story of the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 
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ON PRODUCING TCHEHOV 


An Interview with Theodore Komisarjevsky 


66 N Tchehov ’’—but 
little that 

say. Simply, 

understand the play, and inter- 
pret it to the audience as it is understood. 
The interpretation must be one’s own inter- 
pretation, above all else. Cortot plays 
Bach, but we hear—not Bach, but Cortot’s 
interpretation of Bach. So with the pro- 
ducer and the play. A fine play is capable 
of many interpretations. The producer 
must make his own interpretation and sub- 
due all else to that—the rhythm of the play, 
the movements of the characters, the 
scenery. He must under- 
stand the meaning of the play and be able 
to convey the audience. 
Otherwise it is like watching a man play a 
The 
words are gestures are made, 
people move about the stage, but no 
significant meaning emerges as the play 
continues. The struck, but 
nothing happens. 

Then there is the audience to be 
sidered. Obviously it is not possible to 
produce a Russian play in England as one 
might produce it in not, 
after all, the same play—a_ translation. 
Yet the differences in production depend 
mainly on matters of detail—all that which 
is called ‘ colour.’’ It is a very 
great mistake to attempt to introduce local 
colour into a play which does not depend 
for its effect on its with 
particular play is 
To distract 
the attention of the audience with unimpor- 
tant and unfamiliar details of scenery and 
costume is to obscure the universal mean- 
ing of the theme and its psychology. At 
the Moscow Art Theatre the plays of 
Tchehov were given in settings exact to the 
smallest detail. Perhaps that was to some 
extent defensible on the ground that these 


Producing 


there is so one can 


one seeks to 


colours of the 
meaning to the 
piano from which no sound comes. 
spoken, 
notes are 


con- 


Russia. It is 


local 


association 
place. A Tchehov 


universal in mileu and colour. 


any 





lata:! a “a? 
details were so familiar and commonplace 


to. a Russian audience as to be hardly 
noticeable. But for an English audience 


'Y approach to such a method would bury 
eee - — — . 
the play beneath a mass of trivialities, con- 
centrating attention on the superficial and 


unimportant life of the play, keeping the 
attention from the inner life. 

In Tchehov it is the inner life which 
alone matters. The significant action is all 
inner action. There are, it is true, scenes 
of outer action, as at the end of the third 
act of ‘f Uncle Vanya,’’ when Voynitsky 
attempts to shoot the Professor. But it is 
only a moment of outer action led up to 
by a long sequence of inner action. In 
plays such as those of Sardou the great 
moments of outer action are reached by 
two or three acts consisting of nothing but 
more outer action. To say that there is 
little action in Tchehov shows a misunder- 
standing of action as something violent and 
physical. There can, of course, be no play 
without action. The theatre is action. 
There are plays without words, but without 
action a play cannot begin to exist. 

The spoken word by itself has meaning. 
It is the idea. Emotion is in the gesture, 
the expression, which accompanies the 
When an actor makes a wrong 
gesture he prevents the right emotion being 
born. To extent the plays of 
Tchehov require a technique which is new 
In France one could 
produce a play requiring an unusual 
style by working with inexperienced actors, 
for the experienced French actor has 
mastered a set of conventions which 
mastered him in turn. In England it is 
different. The more finely trained and ex- 
perienced the English actor, the more easily 
he is able to adapt himself to new methods. 
But there are few actors who can continue 
to act even when they are not doing any- 
thing. They live their parts only when 
they speak, with the result that the rhythm 
of the play is continually being interrupted. 

The rhythm of the play? It is the 
expression of the ‘‘ inner life,’? now quick, 
now slow, now soft, now loud. Too often 
the rhythm is neglected. It is the reason 
why the acting of verse-plays is so poor. 
Actors have not been trained to feel the 
rhythm. They think that the rhythm is in 
the way, and seek to insert their emotions 
underneath the rhythm, pulling it out of 


word. 
some 


to the English actor. 
only 


have 
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of 


through the rhythm. 


instead 


shape, 


reaching the emotion 
In a good production 


the rhythm must be understood by the 
ators. The form comes first, then the 
emotion. 

The plays of Tchehov have not ‘a 
general appeal.’’ Little of the finest work 
ever has that. It is plays in the middle 


level which are ‘‘ general ’’ in their appeal. 
chehov’s plays need a repertory theatre. 
But not the repertory theatre as it is in 
Ingland, where a play is put on for a week 
a fortnight and is then succeeded by 
another. What happens? If the play is a 
new one, and the author unknown, at first 
the theatre is almost empty. Gradually the 


Or 


ON PRODUCING TCHEHOV 


play begins to be discussed. At last the 
theatre is filled. But by that time it has to 
give way to the next play on the pro. 
gramme, so it is taken off just when many 
people have discovered that it is a play 
which they want to see. Its run might 
have been extended for two or three years 
by playing it only a few times a month, in 
turn with other plays, so that it could reap 
the profit of full houses for the interest 
which it would steadily be creating. At 
the Moscow Art Theatre one of the earliest 
and most successful plays ran for thirty 
years, but in all that time there were only 
some 400 performances. That is the true 
repertory system. 


THE AUTHOR AND THE AMATEUR 


SOME REFLECTIONS 
By Miles 
1. —-THE 


STRANGE GROWTH OF AMATEUR 
ActinG.—A few weeks ago the Star pro- 


duced some remarkable figures. There are, 
it stated, nearly nine thousand amateur 
dramatic societies in this country, of which 
more than a thousand are in Greater London. 

The British Drama League has seven 
hundred dramatic societies affiliated to it, 
the new I.L.P. Arts Guild 
hundred. 


and over a 
Of these two last groups, the majority 
are quite small societies, with practically 
no money, doing good plays because they 
want In many cases they literally can- 
not afford to pay the usual fixed fee that an 
author, demands for a_ per- 
so that they cannot 
they want, and their 
efforts come near being strangled at birth. 
Now, if this Little Theatre Movement 
develop as it might, something has got to 
be done about this, and soon. 

If. AN IMporTANT MOVEMENT. — One 
need not waste time in this magazine urginy 


to. 


or his agent, 
formance of a play, 
perform the plays 


Is to 


that such a strangulation would be a pity; 
but the whole movement is recent, 
widespread, and in some ways so significant, 
that a remark or two might be in place. 
Lewis Casson has called it ‘‘ the re-birth 
of the English Theatre.’’ While it will be, 
too soon to know whether 
is justified, it worth 


so so 


for many years, 


such a_ prophecy is 
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AND A PROPOSAL 
Malleson 


noting that this astonishing increase in 
amateur effort has followed an_ equally 


drastic decrease in professional theatres. 
‘* There are three theatres in this district,” 
said Sir Frank Benson lately, speaking of 
a large district in the provinces, ‘‘ where 
there used to be 130 a few years ago. The 
cinemas have taken their place.’’ 

From one end of the country to the other, 
often in small industrial towns where there 
is now only a cinema, a music-hall, and an 
occasional touring company of a musical 


comedy, these little groups of dramatic 
enthusiasts have sprung up, doing good 





plays because they want to—and often, be 
it noted, the only people in the district that 
are doing good plays. 

Indeed, it might be said that in 
parts of the country the guardianship o! 
the best traditions of our English theatre 
has passed, for the time being at least, into 
the keeping of these amateur groups. 

Ii]. THe RELATIONSHIP OF AMATEUR AND 
PROFESSIONAL Errort.—It is occasional!) 
suggested that the decline in the numbers 0! 
professional theatres is because of the in- 
crease of these amateur groups. This is cer- 
tainly not the case; the thing happened the 
other way about. 

But perhaps I may be allowed a word 
about this suggestion that the great ID 
crease in amateur effort will do damage to 
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the professional theatre (and I write here as 
a professional who wants to make an income 
by writing plays). 

In America 


some few years ago, when 
the Littke Theatre Movement first started 
there, some of the professional managers 
were alarmed. But their alarm has proved 
utterly unfounded ; and, indeed, one of their 
most powerful professional managers, who 
at the start was one of the most alarmed, is 
to-day one of the strongest supporters of 
the whole movement, giving challenge cups 
to be competed for by all the groups and 
doing everything in his power to further 
its development. He found by experience 
that the best of the groups scon began to 
produce plays, producers, designers, ideas 
of all sorts that proved of the greatest use 
in the professional theatre; and, moreover, 
he found that they began to create all over 
the country audiences for his professional 
touring Companies. 

And that is what is happening here. 
These new groups of enthusiasts, even now 
in their infancy, are everywhere forming 
the nucleus of an eager and critical audi- 
ence for the best plays. You cannot pos- 
sibly have hundreds of societies reading, 
studying, producing the best plays they 
can get hold of, without beginning to create 
an intelligent audience which must be of 
real help to those in the professional theatre 
who really care about doing good work. 

One more point: these groups, as Ber- 
nard Shaw are spreading the 
drama where it never went before. 

In short, those who love the theatre, 
and the dramatic life of our country and 
of our time, can hardly wish to hinder the 
movement, but to help it. 

IV. Murua Hetp.—But it is another 
matter to ask a man to help a movement 
when that help may entail considerable per- 
sonal loss; and, indeed, you cannot, with 
any hope of success, ask that of any large 
body of people. 

But if authors will help this movement, it 
must help them. Even now they will not 
lose by consenting to let their plays be 
performed on the royalty basis, but rather 
gain. It is, I repeat, literally true of hun- 
dreds of little that they 
simply cannot afford to pay the usual fixed 
lee, so they do not do the plays; 


has. said, 





these societies 


whereas 


| know of one long play which they can 
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produce on the royalty basis, which a dozen 
of these groups are doing in various parts 
of the country to-day—and each of these 
dozen groups is beginning to give repeat 
performances in its own particular district. 

V. Tue Position To-Day.—At their An- 
nual Conference of 1924 the British Drama 
League resolved that the League should 
recommend a royalty basis of payment for 
amateur performances. In accordance with 
this resolution the League sent a letter to 
the most prominent dramatic authors, 
setting out the position and asking each 
author if he or she would be willing to 
accept payment on a royalty basis. Forty- 
three replies were received. Of these, 26 
definitely said Yes, 11 hesitated, and only 
6 definitely said No; so that it is not a 
question of trying to put something through 
in the face of a large opposition. The 
majority of authors are already quite willing 
to co-operate. 

VI. An IMMEDIATE PROPOSAL.—I want 
to suggest here that the present solution lies 
in a proposal that is supported by Bernard 
Shaw and, I believe, originated from him. 
The proposal is this: that a differentiation 
should be made between the ordinary ama- 
teur dramatic societies, who give away any 
money they may make to objects uncon- 
nected with the theatre, and those societies 
who are willing to organize themselves as 
continuing bodies, building up a_ capital 
fund by the profits of their performances 
and aiming at the foundation of a_per- 
manent series of performances every year, 
under a standing title (the Blank Town 
Repertory Players, or something of the 
kind). 

First, then, the dramatic authors should 
be again circularized, and those that said 
yes before should be asked to repeat their 
assent under the following conditions : 
That if a group of people constituted them- 
selves properly as a play-producing society 
and undertook to supply the author with a 
properly made out box-office return of all 
moneys taken—how many seats were sold 
at how much—properly signed by respon- 
sible persons, within a given time of every 
performance, then the author would in 
future allow such a society to do his plays 
on a royalty basis. 

Then, having a list of authors who would 
agree, next all the societies affiliated to the 
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British Drama Leayue should be circu- 
arized, the list of agreeing authors being 
ent to them, together with full particulars 

to how to constitute themselves properly 


nto the Blank Town Players 
j 


, how to ap- 


point responsible directors, how to make out 
proper box-office returns, etc., ete. 

In this way both authors and dramatic 
groups would know where they stood. 
there would, of course, be hundreds— 
according to the Star, thousands — of 


wish to 
but 
who would yo on giving their performances 


dramatic societies who would not 


constitute themselves as we suyyest, 
purely for the fun of the thing and giving 


the proceeds to charities; and all such socie- 


ties would pay the present fixed amateur 
rates. But the authors would be made 
aware of those societies which are worth 
helping and which, incidentally, it would 


help them to help. 


Vil. Tht AMouNr OF THE 
Here the present position ts this: 


ROYALTY. 


(a) The original letter which the Drama 
League addressed to authors, and in answer 
to which twenty-six authors replied favour- 
ably, recommended a royalty basis with the 
that a minimum fee of £1 

S ~~ 
should be payable on plays taking one hour 


proviso 10S. 
or more to perform, and a minimum of 10s. 
for plays taking less than an hour. 
But 

(b) The 


bringing out a 


Labour Publishing Company is 
the 


amateurs at a fee of 


series of plays long 


plays available for 


10 per cent. of the gross receipts at each 


performance, with a maximum of 4,2 and 
“~ 


ao minimum of tos. 5 and the short plays at 
a fee of 5 per cent. of the gross receipts 
at cach performance, with a maximum ot 


é.2 and a minimum of 5s. Several authors 
x ; 
are now allowing their plays to be done by 
certain societies on these terms, 
and 

(c) Several authors let their plays to cer- 
the 


they do to professionals, setting 


tain amateur societies on exactly same 
terms as 
neither Maximum nor minimum. 

| mention these figures because in my 
own experience the £1 10s. minimum which 
the Drama 
prevent a good many performances. 


this: A 


available 


League proposed does actually 


What 
a play in 


happens 1s does 


its 


vroup 


largest hall and makes a col- 





THE AUTHOR AND THE 





AMATEUR 


lection. On an average it collects probably 
just about enough to pay the author's 


royalty. But, having got the play up, it wishes 
to repeat the performance and purposes tak- 
ing the play round and doing it in smalle 
halls, in large schoolrooms 


rooms, in and 


clubs—anywhere that it can find somewhere 
to act the play and a few people to watel 
it. Rarely would they collect more than 
a few shillings, and if every performance 
means a dead loss they have to give up the 
idea of these repeat performances in out-of- 
the-way places. 

Probably the best way is to ask authors 
to agree to the royalty principle for societies 
properly constituted as we have outlined, 
and leave them to fix their own minimum if 
they want one—not exceeding £71 10s. a 
performance. This would be an immense 
step forward; and gradually, as the authors 
gained confidence, they would probably 
consent to make special arrangements by 
which these little societies could vive repeat 
performances to audiences, subscribing only 
a few shillings. The authors would get pro- 
perly certified returns, even if only a few 
shillings were collected, and they would 
not want to make such per- 
formances impossible. 


probably 





‘*“ THE JEALOUS WIFE.” 





East London College, one of the branch colleges 
of the Universitv of London, is, we believe, the 
first British educational centre of University stand- 
ing to embark on _ the aching of the Drama in 


the manner common to several American Univer- 
si ies Professor Allardyce Nicoll is the leading 
S| Besides i 


in the movement. initiating an 
1 : ; 









idmirable course of lectures on the ory, 
he has established a well-appointed on 
Elizabethan lines, where, within the uild- 
ings, the theoretical and historical he 
drama can be suppl men 1 nad i 1 by t 
play. 

Of the five eighteenth cent nedies figuring 
in the programme of the session 1925-6, ‘ The 
Jealous Wife,’* by George Colman (the Elder, and 
part author of ‘* The Clandestine Marriage ’’) is 
probably the best known, but even it has long passed 
out of the theatre repertoire The performance on 
February 4 was in many respects a really excellent 
me, notably so for the ** pace ’’ and verve shown by 
he mainly professional cast. Too often eighteentl 
entury comedy is allowed to drag itself out uncon- 
scionably. But here Miss Dorothy Holmes Gore, Mr. 
Douglas Ross, Mr. Stanley Groome, and the rest 
javed w 1 brilliance and speed that were as sull- 

le to the matter in | s unusual in ne-night 
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Neither the Editor nor the Drama League as a whole 
accepts any responsibility for the opinions expressed 
in Signed articles printed in this Journal, 


glad to be able to 


that the 


Ik are an- 


nounce challenge, 


or rather we should say the 

very courteous invitation 
sent to us by the Committee of the David 
Belasco Litthe Theatre “Tournament—has 


been well received, and the Drama League 


will almost certainly be enabled to send a 


representative team ol amateut 
actors to take part in the Tournament to be 


held in New York early in May. 
,7) 


play-producing: societies afhliated 


English 


\ll 
to the 
to the 


thre 


League were circularized in regard 


Pournament at the end of last year. 


entries were to be in our hands by the end 


of January, and six societies have now inti- 


mated that they are prepared to submit a 
one-act play production to the judge who 
will select that which he deems the most 
suttable to represent us in New York. The 
following are the names of the six compet- 


Che 


( ub, the Giloucester \ ale Group, the Studio 


my SOCTECLIOS Lancastet 


Footlights 


Lie 





DRAMA 


Theatre, Swanage, the Welwyn Garden 
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Theatre Society, the Huddersfield lhes. 
pians, the Bournemouth Orchestral and 
Dramatic Club. 

77] 

This invitation from New York, couple 
with what we consider to be the satisfactory 
response from our members, encourages us 
to proceed with the idea of a National Com. 
munity Theatre Competition to be held in 
England next autumn. The Competition 


Committee has just met in Manchester, and | 


its suggestions will be circulated as soon as 
possible. This committee, it will be remem. 














SERA CHE a8 


bered, was nominated jointly by the Birm.- | 


ingham Conference and by the Council of 
the League. Its members include Miss Elsie 
Fogerty, Mr. F. E. Doran (of Manchester), 
Mr. Sharman (of Liverpool), Mr. Purdom 
(of Welwyn), Mr. Harold Ridge and Mr. 
Whitworth. 

77] 

The League is about to develop its activi- 
ties in regard to village drama. In this 
number of the magazine begins the first of 
a new series of articles of special interest 
to the village player. The Federation of 
Women Institutes has accepted our offer 
to present a sample cabinet of village plays 
to any County Federation Headquarters that 


feels able to make due use of it. 
And lastly, Miss Margaret Macnamara 
has been appointed Secretary to the 
Community Theatre Committee of the 
league, which will also be _ strength- 


ened, we hope, by the accession of several 
and members. Meanwhile the 
membership of the League continues to 
grow at the rate of over fifty new members 
per month. We thank our readers for their 
recommendations in the past, and ask that 
the good work may continue. 


77) 
For the benefit of members who may be 
unable to visit 8 Adelphi Terrace during the 
day, the Library is to be kept open on Tues- 


new active 


1 


day and Wednesday evenings till nine 
o'clock. This arrangement is experimental 
and will remain in force to the end of April. 
But if the use made of the Library during 
these extended hours is found to justify the 
experiment, we hope that the arrangement 
mav be continued next winter. 
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the Lyric 
Playfair. 


Theatre, Tlammersmith 
Chatto & Windus. 16s. 


The Story of 


HE Lyric is still perhaps a litthe youthful for 
anyone to ‘“‘say a bookfull’’ about it, so 
Mr. Playfair has had room to be amiably 


garrulous in a way impossible to a historian with 


more business in hand. The result is an uncom- 
monly attractive book. Perhaps the best tribute to 
Mr. Playfair as a writer is that his text never seems 


ess interesting than the pictures which illustrate it 
pictures, mostly § the 


for thos in colour, aré g 


best theatrical illustrations that | 


amon 


have seen appear- 


ing together in one book. 


The Plays of H. M. Harwood: The Supplanters, 


Please Help Emily, the Grain of Mustard Seed, 
and The Pelican (in collaboration with Tenny 
son Jesse). 4 vols in Contemporary British 
Dramatists. Ernest Benn. 3s. 6d. each. 
Read in order, these plays are the story of how it 
took three bad plays to make a good one. ** The 
Supplanters ’? is prentice stuff. The first act is 


woolly with dialogue in which the characters explain 
themselves—quite unnecessarily, they 
such familiar types that know all 
them from the very beginning. The atmosphere is 
eavy with the musty ‘ stageyness,’’ so 
that when we read that the next scene is in an hotel 
t Varenno, we know exactly what it will be like 

1 French 


too, for are 


stage we about 


odour of 


windows, a glimpse of moonlight on 


lake, the tinkling of a piano Then the 


curtain rises, and we have to admit that it has been 
ost lavishly done. There is wisteria, and_ the 
twinkling lights of Caddenannia, and a woman’s 


Hahn's 
this 
oom, and no mistaking it. 
The husband 
not his wife, 


‘* L’Heure 


room, 


ce Sil 


leel at 


ging 


Exquise.’? We 
a downright romantic 
Then things begin to 
an emotional with 
then letter 


from his wife to say that she is arriving next week. 


home in 


ppen. has scene 


1 woman and receives a 


But letters never reach rooms like this without being 


lelayed. Sure enough, the wife arrives two minutes 
ifter the letter—a dramatic stroke, for even the 
most sophisticated playgoer can hardly have been 


expecting her quite so soon. From thence onwards 
behaves exactly as we expect them to 
é stage.’’ At the end of it all we 
e in capital humour. Nobody ever of any 
number of opportunities to say, “ I 
“ Please Help Emily 


alarmingly so, for 


body 





on the 





tires 
told 
is much more competent 
there is seldom any hope 
a playwright who can manage all the tricks of 
he trade in his second play. 


you so.’ 


so cleverly To watch 

\ “1 — : 

Mr. Harwood skilfully fitting together his network 

# coincidences gives one the same admiring pleasure 
the shoulder of an expert 

complicated jig-saw puzzle. 


1 os 
s looking over piecing 
a 


gether 
Grain of Mustard Seed *’ is less workman- 
more pretentious. As political satire it is 
stuff. And there is a certain harmless 
sfaction to be had from being once more in the 
npany of stage cabinet ministers, so aristocratic, 
SOS but with oh, such an air 
The play is flavoured with cynicism of 
kind which has so little body in it that it slips 
own without ever sticking in the throat, and gi 





vet 





ave, so unscrupulous 
ut them, 


9 Ss 
Live 
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erybody a comfortable feeling, 


heing devilish knowing and worldly-wise. 


smile, of 


as the Vy 


And then ‘* The Pelican \t first things do not 
look very hopeful. By now Mr. Harwood has got 
into the habit of being smart, and almost auto- 
matically he starts coining remarks like ‘* St. Paul 


ind John Knox have proved no match for Dunlop 


ind Daimler.’’ But quite suddenly he pulls him- 


self. together and proceeds to write a_ thoroughly 
good play. One marvels that this rather bitter 


should 


gins to wonder 


trage dy 


have been so popular—and then one 


rye whether 


a great many people saw 


it as a tragedy. Perhaps they considered it all very 





ght and proper that the mother should. sacrifice 
her lover and her one chance of happiness to re- 
narry her divorced husband in order that her son 
might have the practical advantages of a father and 
t baronetcy. The authors have kept their own 
pinion to themselves, so everybody is free to enjoy 
he play either sentimentally or unsentimentally 
a cording to his lights or rather, according to the 
rice he sets on baronetcies. 
Robert Burns. By H. Fletcher Lee. Sands. 3s. 6d. 
lutumn Fire. By T. C. Murray. Allen & Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 
The Man Who Was Thursday. By Mrs. Cecil 
Chesterton and Ralph Neale. Benn. 3s. 6d. 
Vr. Godly Beside Himself. By Gerald Bullett. 
Benn. 3s. 6d. : 
The theory that the central figure of a chronicle 


play must be on the heroic scale 


by Mrs. Fletcher Lee’s play. 
a play about one 


is sadly disturbed 
But then, it is not just 
i. crowd of lay 
Mrs. Lee shows us Burns chiefly in the 
way he affects other people. Obviously this demands 
that the minor characters must have clearly defined 
personalities. There is little time for detailed 
character-drawing in a play with a cast of 
thi ty, and score of 
Miss Lee has succeeded 

life evervbody of 


man surrounded by 


figures. 


over 
covering nearly a years, but 
brilliantly in bringing to 
importance. Moreover, has 
woided the sentimentality which afflicts nearly every 
Scot who writes about Burns—at least, she has 
avoided it until the very end of the play, when Mrs. 
Riddell, impressively 


she 


uplifted,’? assures Burns, in 
capital letters, that he is 


“6 


ONE OF THE IMMORTALS.” 

\n unexpectedly crude ending to an unusually fine 
piece of work. 

The first two acts of Autumn Fire,’’ an Trish 

play, move a little slowly. But the tragic climax is 


handled with an appalling stillness so 


effective that nothing can 


mercilessly 
now save Mr. Murray from 


the misfortune of being compared to Synge. 
‘The Man Who Was Thursday reads better 
than it acts. Really good plays act better than they 
id. 


Faced with ‘‘ Mr. Godly Beside Himself,’’ one is 
tempted to take refuge behind the comfortable safety 
of the word unusual.’’ We admire the courage 
of the Three Hundred Club who are about to 


ro- 
duce it. We sympathise, for instance, with "he 
actor who leaves the house in the first act as a 
conventional suburban business man, and has to 
return to it in the last act wearing ‘‘ a green silk 


However, whether or not it succeeds on 
the stage, it will remain a play emphatically worth 
reading. 


jerkin.”’ 
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THE THEATRE 


OF THE PAST 


A Causerie Conducted by Allardyce Nicoll 


X ORIENTE LUX—theatrically, 

perhaps, the well-worn motto has 
some vital significance for us. 
The East during the past few 
has been consistently borrowing 
from and imitating the West; it is possible 
that in succeeding years we may find a 
reflex movement, for the West will sooner 
or later that it not the 
last concerning the stage or the 
drama, and that much is to be learned yet 
from the theatres of the Orient. 

Already some small knowledge has been 
gained of the more ancient forms of the 
Japanese playhouse. The N6 dramas have 
been studied and have even been imitated 
by several of our English poets; but of the 
more popular types of Japanese tragedy 
and comedy we have remained here almost 
entirely ignorant. Because of this, thrice 
welcome must be the book of Zoé Kincaid, 
entitled ‘* Kabuki, The Popular Stage of 
Japan.’’ All our sincerest thanks must be 


decades 


discover has said 


word 


offered to the authoress for a charming 
study—charming but none the less erudite 


and exact—and to the publishers, Macmillan 
and Co., for a volume which, if expensive 
(it costs two guineas), is most beautifully 
printed and illustrated. Here is the text- 
book on the Japanese theatre we have been 
seeking for; here is something far different 
from the half-supercilious and often unin- 
formed obiter dicta of the 
‘* Travel ’’ literature. 

With a sure touch and an imaginative 


writers of 


sympathy Miss Kincaid traces the conven- 
tions and history of Kabuki in its relations 
tc: the more aristocratic N6 drama, the ever- 
popular Puppet Show, the strange theatre 
of China and the playhouse of the West. 
Arising out of a religious ceremonial like 
all other theatres, and, peculiarly enough, 
originated by a woman, the Kabuki stage 
has many conventions and many traditions 


which repay study. The intimacy between 


actor and spectator, secured by means of 


the hanamichi or passage ways leading from 
platform to pit, is one of these. This at 
once links the Japanese playhouse to the 
Globes and Swans of Shakespearian times, 


and, together with the frank symbolism of 


the settings, provide an idea which is prob- 
ably more truly theatrical than the eternal 
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picture-frame, realistic settings of the West. 
We have already borrowed the revolving 
stage from Yedo, but we have not yet truly 


experimented with the ideas which _ lie 


behind the whole of Oriental theatrical 
display. 
Miss. Kinecaid’s record of the actor- 


families also makes fascinating reading. 
The traditions preserved and handed from 
father to son, or from master to pupil, 
again remind us of those traditions which 
it is said were given by Shakespeare to 
Lowin and from Lowin to Betterton of 
Restoration times. Our — individualistic 


modern civilization of the West has struck 


out against these tendencies, unquestion- 
ably losing much both dramatic and 
theatrical. The artistic care which a 


Japanese actor, thus tradition-taught, takes 
with his réle is excellently described by Miss 
Kincaid, and her analysis of what we may 


call pantomimic gesture must prove of 
immense value. It has often seemed to me 
that the last relics of this conventionalized 


art of gesture died in the West at the end 


of the eighteenth century with the dis- 
appearance of the commedia dell’arte; all 
that remains exists in the form of debased 


clownage in a provincial circus. Here we 
can study, if not the same tradition, at 
least a cognate tradition, which, it is to be 
hoped, will not die away under the impress 
of Western Drama is an _inter- 
national thing, but the Japanese possess a 
type of theatre artistry too pure to be 
allowed to wilt before a Westernizing  in- 
fluence. Let Shakespeare and Shaw come 
to Tokyo, certainly, but let not these 
dramatists kill the theatre whose history 
and conventions Miss Kincaid has revealed 


ideals. 


to us. In her book there lies a wealth of 
material—food for thought on the part ol 
the actor, and, too, on the part of the 


student of the theatre of the past who can 
here, preserved by tradition, many 
and which elsewhere _ have 
vanished save in records lifeless and dry. 
Whether the Japanese will retain this 
peculiarly national art form or not, Miss 
Kineaid’s book will always remain an im- 
portant document of theatrical history; for 
writing it she has the thanks of every true 
lover of the drama and the stage. 
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A NOTE ON THE REVIVAL OF 


THE VILLAGE PLAY 


By Gwen Lalli 


HE interesting revival of drama in 
the villages to-day, is not only an 
extremely healthy sign of the 
times, but it serves to bridge the 

centuries and ‘‘ harks back ’’ as it were, 
to the Elizabethan spirit of pageantry. 

It is a far cry from the ancient mumming 
plays of the past to the dramatic work done 
in villages to-day, but the present revival of 
drama goes ‘** back to the land’’ and we 
clasp shadowy hands across the centuries. 
Simplicity should be the keynote of all 
village dramatic work, for simplicity breeds 
sincerity, and no work can be true or vital 
unless sincerity be behind it. 

So much of course depends on the choice 
of a good play. It is of the utmost import- 
ance to find one with a number of good 
parts, so that the play can be rightly 
“balanced *? and team work encouraged. 

I find that ideal for 
country productions. Those who live in 
villages must be nearer to nature and there- 
self-conscious than the 


Shakespeare is 


fore less town 
dwellers, and in Shakespeare’s plays the 
true medium for village acting can be found. 
How well he understood the rural tempera- 
ment; the very breath of the countryside 
pervades nearly all his plays. 

When Shakespeare is produced with a 
village cast, do not make the fatal mistake 
of “‘ refaining ’’ (as Mr. St. John Ervine so 
aptly calls it) the local dialect. Let the vil- 
lagers not only play the clowns and ‘‘ rude 
mechanicals,’’ but by atuning the speech 
to the rhythm of the lines, even a king or 
duke may speak in dialect musically and 
well. 

To gain this naturally requires patient 
and careful rehearsing. Although some 
“ Little Theatres ’’ are being built in the 
country, the producer is generally 


faced 
with the knotty problem of the village hall 
in which to present his masterpiece. 

These halls, one knows so well, are not 
calculated to add to the gaiety of nations. 
So much may be overcome 
with a little ingenuity and the help of the 


But courage ! 


local carpenter (always make friends with 
the local carpenter !). 

Having annexed him and filled him with 
enthusiasm, he will proceed to build in an 
‘“ apron ’’ to the front of the stage. This 

apron can be made with hinges and 
struts so that when the hall is wanted for 
the usual undramatiec affairs of a village, 
the apron part can be let down like the flap 
of a table and the platform thus preserve 
its normal appearance. 

The use of the apron stage is mani- 
fold, but it 
front 


is especially useful for the 
scenes of plays when the action 
can take place before the curtain, thus 
enabling the big scene of the play to be set 
behind the ‘‘ traverse ’’ or middle curtain, 
making the action of the play continuous. 

Who has not suffered from those dreadful 
waits in amateur performances ? 

It is again another healthy sign that 
much of the badly-painted ‘* scenery ”’ of 
country productions has given way entirely 
to curtains. 

An outstanding example of the right use 
of curtains in place of ‘‘ scenery ’’ is the 
Barn Theatre at Oxted, where a band of 
enthusiastic amateurs present plays that 
really count, in the most artistic sur- 
roundings. 

To convert an old Tudor barn into a 
Little Theatre is not the fortunate lot of 
every village dramatic society, but there are 
ancient barns in so many villages and it is 
wonderful what effects can be gained by 
utilizing them for dramatic work, as all 
those who have seen the Greek plays of the 
Stoneland Players will testify. 

Lighting is another problem to be faced 
by the country producer, but in these days 
of ‘* wireless,’’ there is an electrical expert 
in every village and his services should be 
called upon to their fullest capacity. 

There are so many ways of producing 
plays in villages which space forbids me 
dwelling on, but I would like to urge the 
production of pageants or pageant plays. 

Most villages possess natural stages and 
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scenes *’ that for sheer beauty could never 
be touched in a theatre. Why not utilize the 
old gardens or more stately parks to 


recreate history. 


Every village has its own 


store of local history, waiting to be woven 
nto a pageant. 

Do not be alarmed at the thought of the 
crowds who will have to fill the vast back- 
cloth of the landscape. The more the 


merrier! There is nothing so vital to the 


dramatic life of a village as a pageant. 

When I produced the Shere pageant last 
found that the 
their 


back to 


men of the vill 


actual 


summer | age 


vere impersonating forebears, 


some dating mediaeval times and 


CVen Carlier, 


THE VILLAGE PLAY 





It is so often the men of the village who 
are more ‘* backward in coming forward” 
than their womenfolk, but there is nothing 


like a pageant or pageant play to make 
them lose a certain self-consciousness, and 
they become extraordinarily keen to act 


when their part consists of riding a war 
horse, driving a chariot or 
club as an Ancient 


flourishing a 
Briton. 

The production of a pageant stirs up in- 
terest in local history as well as in the cos- 
tumes and manners of other periods. 

Producing plays in villages is more than 
well worth while, for it is the countryside 
players who back 


are helping to bring 


sweetness and strength to the drama. 


THE CINEMA AS A SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA 


By Frederick Pullin 


O every student of social affairs the 
amazing rise to popularity of the 
picture theatre cannot but seem 
one of the most significant pheno- 

Within the last twenty 

the chief amusement 

of our population, with an estimated weekly 
attendance of twenty million people. 


mena of our day. 


years it has become 


The influence of the cinema, for good or 


evil, must clearly be enormous, and it is 
natural that it 


ject of hot 


should have become a sub- 


discussion among’ politicians, 


preachers, educationists, social reformers, 
and propagandists of every shade = and 
colour. 

With much of that controversy the 


readers of this journal are not concerned, 
but since many of those who are working 
for a renaissance of drama in this country 
are prone to regard the film as an inferior 
form of art, if not a direct menace to their 
worth that certain vita) 
aspects of the case should be considered. 


hopes, it is while 


That the revival of drama as a great 
educative force in our national life is 


already in progress, is proved by the annals 
of the British Drama League, by the in- 
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crease in the number of community groups 
and dramatic societies, by the support of 
repertory companies and little theatres, and 
by the increasing sale of published plays 
and books relating to the theatre. 

What has caused this widespread awak- 
ening? Is it the work of a few enthusiasts 
in London, Birmingham, Manchester or 
Dublin? This can scarcely be so, since the 
phenomenon is general and may be found in 
districts far remote from any of the profes- 
sional repertory companies. An improved 
standard in touring companies? Perhaps, 
though the ‘‘ personal visit of leading 
actors with their ‘* original London Com- 
pany ’’ is rarer than it was. An elevation 
of general taste through education? A great 
influence certainly, though not calculated 
specifically to stimulate the dramatic sense. 
Even the combination of all these influences 
fails to explain completely a symptom 
which has manifested itself not only in this 
country, but also throughout America, and 
many European countries. 

Surely it is no mere chance that this 
dramatic renaissance has coincided with the 
universal development of the picture theatre. 
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SCENE FOR ANDROCLES AND THE LION, ACT II. BEHIND 
THE ARENA, AS PRODUCED BY THE HUDDERSFIELD 
THESPIANS. FROM THE DESIGN BY GEORGE BEAUMONT 








In this country alone some three to four 
thousand have sprung into exist- 
In the old days there were, outside 
London, perhaps forty to fifty theatres that 
a No. 1 Touring Company could visit. The 
number of towns that could boast a theatre 
of any description was strictly limited. To- 
day every town and many a village, has a 
cinema, where, for a few pence or shillings, 
can be seen the most perfect examples of 
film production enacted by artists of inter- 
national repute. 


cinemas 
ence. 


Formerly the visit of a great theatrical 
star event. Now  prac- 
tically every inhabitant of these islands 
can see such distinguished British players 
Fay Compton, George Arliss, Henry 
Ainley, Sir J. Martin Harvey, Isobel 
Elsom, Milton Rosmer, Leon Quatermaine, 
Matheson Lang, Gladys Cooper, or 
players of the stage like John Barrymore, 
Emil Jannings, Maurice de Feraudy, Rug- 
gero Ruggeri, and can learn to appreciate 
their delicate artistry and fine technique. 
He can study their methods with an in- 
timacy that otherwise would be possible only 
from the front rows of the stalls, and the 
whole production will be with a 
beauty and a perfection that can seldom be 
equalled in the most perfectly-equipped 
metropolitan theatre. 

What wonder that there 
sudden, swift awakening of the dramatic 
instinct throughout the whole community ? 
The cinema has been performing a func- 
similar to that of such admirable or- 
ganizations as the Lena Ashwell Players 
and the Arts League of Service. It has 
taken the drama to the people. 


was a rare 


as 


foreign 


staged 


has been a 


tion 


That the cinema has taken the people 
from the theatre is only true of a 
limited Against this must be set 
the great, new public it has created. To the 
sincere lover of the drama the motion pic- 
ture has in fact rendered the theatre a 
signal service by largely eliminating, the 
old, lurid, sensational melodrama. In 
powers of dramatic realism the film out- 
classes Drury Lane, and with ali its faults 
even the wildest of American film ‘‘thrillers’’ 
must be admitted to be on an_ infinitely 
higher level than its predecessor of the com- 
mercial theatre. 


very 


section. 
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THE CINEMA AS A SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


At its best the picture theatre is awak- 
ening in the community an appreciation of 
beauty, an understanding of human nature, 
an instinct for dramatic expression, that is 
seeking an outlet in innumerable ways, and 
in none more emphatically than in the 
formation of those small local dramati 
groups which it is one of the functions of 
the British Drama League to foster and 
encourage. 

If the League would add to its other ser. 
vices some authoritative information as to 
features and performances in current film 
productions that would repay the student's 
attention it would be turning to account 
the most vivid and valuable means of visual 
demonstration ever devised, and one that is 
already within the reach of individuals and 
groups in every part of the country. 


We have pleasure in printing the following letter 


Dear Sir, 
ceived an 


The Shoreditcti Drama Society has re- 
from the William Morris Hall, 


Walthamstow, to perform ** Outward Bound.” This 


invitation 


performance was given with great success o1 
December 1. The Walthamstow people guaranteed 
the royalty and 25s. expenses. In addition we re. 


ceived a share of the surplus. 


It would greatly help us if we could arrange 
similar performances in any district of, or near, 
London. We have a good number of one-act plays, 
and the three long plays we should be prepared to 
produce are :— 

The Devil’s Disciple—Shaw. 
Outward Bound—Sutton Vane. 


Hobson’s Choice H. 


We thought that 
help us in this object 
Drama. 

We thank you for giving us your support in so 


Brighouse. 
you would be kind enough to 
and perhaps would insert a 
notice in 
many ways. 
Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST CALVERT, 
Hon, Se 
Shoreditch Drama Society. 
8 Warwick Road, 
South Chingford, E.4. 


Che Bexhill Players have recently been responsibl 
for a successful performance of ‘* David Garrick.” 
This is a play,” says the Bexhill Chronicle, “ that 
unless it is done well is far better left alone, and 
at least, partia 


many thought the result would be, 
failure. The fact remains, however, that it was an 
unqualified success. 
nate in their title lead. 
gripped his audience. 


The Bexhill Players were fortu- 
Mr. Jack W. Fowler really 
The costumes, supplied by the 


Citizen House Players of Bath, were fine examples 
of eighteenth century dress.”’ 
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NEWS FROM 


THE LANCASTER FOOTLIGHTS CLUB. 


Monday, November 23, 1925, The 
ts Club began its public productions week at 
| the fifth annual publi 
rmation in May, 1920. 
the four per- 
he Importance of Earnest,”’ 
and Mr. W. M« rgan-Richards, the 
is to be congratulated on a clever 
e’s amusing play. The 
ther, three 


4 Lancaste! 


On 
Footli 





This is 
ince the Club’s f 


nning of 


theatre. 





week for 





Being 





stage 
s 


rendering 








we ll ( hose | 
members 


cast Was 


making 





rked well tos 
lébut with the Club, and giving most credit- 
a formances. The setting of the garden scene 
was particularly delightful and reflected gi credit 
on the stage manager. On Thursday, and for two 
performances on Saturday, Goldsmith’s ‘* She Stoops 
was produced, with the Rev. J. H. 


eat 


to Conquer 


Hastings as stage manager. Mr. Hastings has on 
two previous occasions served the Club in a similar 
capacity. The play was well acted and went 
splendidly from start to finish, the players wearing 
vw costumes with dignity and entering into the 
spirit of the play with zest. Much might be said of 
hose members who undertake small parts so 
heerfully. 

| casis were quite distinct, no one member 
ype in both plays—indeed, the Dramatic Sub- 





Com whom is assi 





tee, to gned the duty of ca 
the plays, has a difficult task in allotting the 
ecause the Club 





parts, 


has a large 


membership and a 





good number of sound players. 
EAGER HEART. 
Miss A. M. Buckton's mystery play ‘* Eager 
Heart ’’ was produced in the Dean’s Hall, Berk- 
msted School, on January 13, 14, 15 and 16. 


the double cast 


being 


rhe production was on civic lines, 


who alternated 


from 
In spite 


chosen 


population. 


performances, 


iny different sections of the 


f the rough, snowy weather, the attendances were 
good. The audiences were deeply impressed by 
he excellence of the acting and the beauty and 
ffectiveness of the three-dimensional settings. The 


special lighting was by Thomas J. Digby, of Gerrard 
It is hoped to repeat the 


Heart’? was 


play next season. 
performed — before 
Christmas at St. George ’s Institute , Hanover Square Es 





also 


nd at St. Andrew’s Hall, Catford, its third succes- 
sive season at the latter place. On all the above 
occasions the producer was Mr. Gilbert Hudson, 





who ilso assisted the authoress in the central pro- 
luction at the Church House, Westminster. 
LYONS DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 

The Lyons Club Dramatic Scciety (Greenford 
ve tion) gave two successful performances of ‘ If 
Fo rW ills Told,’’ in November last, and are now 
ge g on their spring production, which is to be 


rst presentation of 
* Pret 


an entirely original play 
comedy in three writte 
fir own producer, Bernard MacDonald. This 
e place or Friday and Saturday, February 26 


ensions,’’ a acts, 





will 





ed . 
a ommencing at 8 p.m., in their own Pavi 

x itre at Sudbury Hill, South Harrow, which it 
Ss hoped will be filled on both evenings. 


NORTH AND SOUTH 


by the 
term, 
Anton Tchehov’s ‘* The 
happily cast ; 
Grigory, th 


(FF: &. 


TRAINING COLLEGE. 

\ dramatic and musical entertainment was held 
students of the College in the Michaelmas 
The evening opened with the performance of 
Bear.’’ The 
tempestuous 


MARIA GREY 


characters were 
the somewhat 
irascible Russian, was well played by 
Sellers, while the polished acting of Elen 
Freeth) deserves special mention. Luka, the 
though devoted butler, was taken by 

The next play—* The 
by Clifford Bax—formed an effective con- 
ast. Again, those responsible for the 
cast must be congratulated. The costumes were 
the scenery, including the lig 
Was artistically contrived. 


part of 





1c ring, 


KE. Jackson. Poetasters of 
Ispahan,”’ 
t selection of 
tI 


( 
pleasing, and 





iting 


effects, 


The last item was the Duke of Buckingham’s 
* Rehearsal’? (1670) especially adapted by H. 
Spackman, a former Maria Grey student. The cast 
Was large and varied. }. Stamps, as Mr. Bayes, 


entered thoroughly into the spirit of caricature, while 


the coldly disdainful criticisms of ** Mr. Johnson 
nd Mr. Smith” gave additional piquancy to the 
burlesque, The acting was good, though one could 
have wished for greater audibility in one or tw 
parts. During the intervals the College Choral 
Society contributed several songs, including ‘* Billie 


This Love is but a Wanton 


Boy,’’ ‘* Shenandoah,’ 
, and ** Lo, Here by Break of Morning.”’ 


Pit,” 
NORTHERN DRAMA LEAGUE, BELFAST. 


In the Central Hall on January 22 23 the 
tried, as an experiment, a production of 
Iwo of the plays were by 


and 





one-act plays. 


members of the League, Richard Rowley and H. O. 





Meredith; the third play being by Lynn Doyle. 
The plays were very different one from the other. 
\ppollo in Mourne,’’ by Richard Rowley, was a 


poetic play. ‘** The Samaritan,”’ 


was essentially a modern 


by H. O. Meredith, 


play, the least artistic and 


the hardest to get across. Lynn Doyle’s ‘* Revenge 

was a melodrama of 1798, the period of the United 
Irishmen. As the preductions were such a success, 
the League hopes to be able to give next season an- 


series of original plays. 


COTSWOLD PLAYERS DRAMA WEEK. 


The Cotswold Players, who work mainly among 

the towns and villages of I 
excursions farther 

enterprise to 


For 


ire, with 
added an- 
their record of 
they have been 
devoting their energies to the preparation of a Drama 
Week, ‘* Will Shakespeare, by Dane, 
ae Walls Told,’ by E © "Phe 
Youngs r Generation,”’ by Stanley Houghton, and a 
comedy for the playe rs by one of the 


company, F. Morton Howaid, forming a progran:m«¢ 


Gloucesters 
oceasional afield, have 
her successful 


hievements. months 


many 


Clemence 





Four ar Percy, 


short written 
necessitating much hard work and sustained effort. 
In January the players were ready for their Dramatic 
Festival, and at the Holloway Institute, Stroud, in 
spite of limitations of space, the plays were admir- 
ly staged. 

rhe Players were fortunate in securing the in- 
erest and help of the author of ‘* Will Shakespeare,” 
Miss Clemence Dane, in the production, which cul- 


I1ig 


NEWS 


at one of the performances, 


she had some kindly and useful criticisms to 


and much sincere encouragement to give. 
lly, this is a play calculated to tax the abilities 
cast, but the enthusiasm of the 


activities of the 


producer and 
Players, who necessarily 
wardrobe 


~ 


themselves art directors, mis- 


ne painters, as well as elocutic nists 


s survived the 
polished result 
ess of battle. 


y well 


ardours of preparation, 
showed few symptoms of 
Less strenuous, but each in its 
and earnestly produced were the 
, each of which had a separate producer. 
producing ‘* Will Shakespeare, 
Douglas Grover ‘f If Four Walls ‘Told,’? and Morton 
Howard ‘* The Younger Generation.” 

plays there 


Robe rts 


were some clever pieces of 


acterization, showing insight and appreciation, 
players insforming themselves with versatility 


from romantic portrayals to real comedy figures. 


DERBY 


twelve Victoria 
Society 


addition to 


months — the 
Dramatic 
plays in 


fational Church 

two full 
play-readings, plays, ete. In 
er of 1924 and again in January, 1925, Pro- 
Gilbert Murray’s beautiful translation of the 
f Euripides Was siven. The Greek method 


le ngth 


one-act 


tation, with chorus and orchestra, was fol- 
with the limited 


as faithfully as was possible 
| society, an endeavour 


it the disposal of the 
made to give the 
re. The 
eeman, and the whole of the 
costumes required were made by the 
In December, 1925, ‘* Knowledge,’’ a four-act pl 

vy Miss Rose 


produced. The 


itudience some sense of the 


H. Fi 


it play was produced by Mr. 
scenery ands 
members 

i\ 
member of the 
play 
made a 


> 
Broom, a 
was 
of a 


nens¢ 


presents the 
who has 


S( ientist discovery 


importance to humanity and wishes to 
is knowledge to the world in such a way that 
whose outlook is 
smal] (there 


characters) had a heavy 


he exploited by men 


yy commercialism. Phe 


four important 


cast 


they served their author well. 


to these two plays of a_ serious 
society has chosen for its next produe- 

Barrie’s delightful comedy ‘‘ Quality 
SOUTH 
Norwood 


just over two years ag 


NORWOOD. 


South founded 


making a great effort 
South 
Norwood, and under the directorship of Mr. Gordon 
Brebner should go far towards attaining their object. 

The Players’ last production was a_ performance 
of ‘ ‘Isabel, Edward and Anne,’’? by Gertrude Jen- 
nings, at the Stanley Hall, South Norwood. The 
between Mrs. Bucket and Stephen Audley 
well plaved, and the entire cast showed keen- 
ness and which in the 
so long and 
short, and the whole 
production moved smoothly and: with ease. 

We should like 
sider the 
plays. 


Ri pertory Playe rs, 


go, al 


to establish a flourishing dramatic centre in 


scenes 
were 

enthusiasm. The intervals, 
case of most amateur performances are 


tedious, were in this case 


to recommend Mr. Brebner to con- 
production of one of Mr. A. A. Milne’s 
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FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


A LEIFER FO 
Sir,—l 


PTHE EDITOR. 
what Mr. G. 
recent 


endorse Gordon Yoy 
issue of Drama abe 
Ibsen, and the folly of effort 
down. His dramas are masterpiece 
much for theb 
their peculiarly destructive 
Philistines do not mind be respect 
fully chaffed, but they hate to be aus CGoliat 
first Ibsen’s candour offended. Hf 
things: they wanted saying, bug 
hey were too true. He impugned the deep psyehdm 
defect of modern European man, our half 
wholesale comproinise of essential 
that all Western civilizatiog 
of hi 
which #§ 
recoils, therefore, on the critigg 
Ruskin if 


has said in a 
the greatness of 
to write him 


that have been attacked not so 


defects as because of 
criticism. 
Was. Krom the 


said uncustomary 


. 
r 


sid al 
ness, our 


can be no doubt 
> ‘ 7 ; Se 
is arraigned in the little provincial towns 


lramas, and the charge 
him 


smote too 


of provincialism 
made against 


but Ibsen 
another department 


hard, and so—like 
there is an atte npt to ignore 
\lso the quite new and dangers 
known as the rotary press gives @ 
unknown in past ages to contemporaries, to 
the exclusion of less recent writers. 

{ am sorry that a modern revival 


“The Wild Duck.”” It is a masterly 
suffers from the Ibsen defect of dismal atmosphere 
This dismalness, by no means pervading all thé 
plays, is promptly called dullness, as if the play 
i Dull it is not—ne 
strong dyniunic—but @ 
aa)” Wild Duck ”’ is to risk making 
think that all the plays are squalid. 
kor a powerful and breezy play amateurs canned 
do better than choose the hastily written ** Enemy 
of the People.’” But IT cannot agree with Mia 
Young when he recommends ‘t The Doll's House™ 
and ** The Pillars of Society.’”’ Both are powerftil 
dramas, but the which, indeed, wok 


lesson of 


and suppress him. 
ous instrument 
Vovue 


began with 
play, but 


uninteresting 


without a 


were or vacuous, 
Ibsen 
} ; vith 
begin with 


play Is 


pe opl 


first-named, 
up Europe, has already 
6 ‘“* The 


characters, by the way 


taught its 
feminism *’; whilst Pillars of Society "= 
vith nineteen distinct 
belongs to Ibsen’s apprentice period, and its method 
intriguing, for 
Ibsen always and undef 
all circumstances knows every inch of the boards 
My own view, however, has always been that twa 
of his latest dramas exhibit his art in its supremacy 
These are ‘ John Gabriel and “ The 
Master  Builder.’’ The only  sevetl 
characters. 
lo those who have been prejudiced by such sil 
headlines as ‘* The Passing of ] would 
recommend a simple experiment: read one of f 
The first 


domestic 

thing the reader will discover is the perfect natug 
ness of the dialogue. The art of dialogue is @ 
bited” by perfection, and_ behind 
dialogue always move worlds of things that we sub- 
i not right ie 
But the dialogue catches you, cart ; 
you along, and you wonder what the adverse cf 
mean—until you reflect that the collective taboo : 
broken, and Ibsen, as viking, is invading) 


ire. obsolete. It is, I confess, 


its transpontine appeal. 


Borkman 
latter has 


I bse n " 


dramas (miscalled social plays). 


Ibsen in its 


consciously know and agree to suppress 
but wrongly. 


being 
ittle coteries. 
I am, etc., 
Epwarp WILLMOREs 
2 Church Place South, 


Penarth. 
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MISS LAURA SMITHSON 


(L.R.A.M. ELOCUTION A.) 
Of Old Vic. Shakespeare Co. and principal West 
End Theatres 
Recommended by Sir Frank Benson, Miss Lilian 
Baylis, The Countess of Cromartie, Miss Gladys 
Cooper, Miss Edith Craig, Lady Gomme, Ben Greet, 
Esq., William Poel, Esq. 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
SPEAKING VERSE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
STAGE TRAINING 


Pupils prepared for L.R.A.M. ELOCUTION 
DIPLOMA. Schools within reach of London visited 


STAMMERING AND OTHER DEFECTS 
OF SPEECH SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Address: 102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8. 
(Hampstead 5227) 
Northern Connection : 
MISS IVY SMITHSON, 
One Ropner Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees 
(Local Secretary, P.S. Examinations in Voice 
Speaking) 


ST. PANCRAS 
PEOPLE’S THEATRE 


AND 
DRAMATIC ART CENTRE 
36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 (Tel. Mus. 337) 
Director and Producer: Miss MAUDE SCOTT. 


WEEKLY PERFORMANCES 
Thursdays and Saturdays throughout the 


season. List of plays may be had on 
application. 


KEEN AMATEUR ACTORS ARE 
NEEDED 
for the Repertory Company. 





DAY AND EVENING CLASSES IN 
Elocution, Acting, Dancing, Fencing, Play 
Production, etc., in connection with the 

above. 
Many opportunities for public appearance 
of students. 


Prospectus on application. 











CHARLOTTE DAVIES 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
STAMMERING CURED 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
ALL FORMS OF DRAMATIC 
WORK 


Aeolian Hall Bond Street 














THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 


of Bath have a large number of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medieval, Shakespearian, 

Eighteenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

be glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

League ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 


{Ptlication for loan of these dresses should be made in the 
rst imstance to the Hon. Sec. of the Drama League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 








ROBERT BURNS 


A Play in Three Acts by 
H. FLETCHER LEE 


‘* A sincere creative effort. . . . The 
songs are used sparingly and as part of the 
action, and the greater part of the play is 
woven in racy dialogue.’’—Ayrshire Post. 


‘* Gets within hailing distance of Burns’s 
soul.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


‘* Very interesting.’’—Daily Record. 


‘* Reconstructs the period faithfully.’’— 
Glasgow Citizen. 


Cloth 3s. 6d. net. 


SANDS & CO., 
15 King Street, Covent Garden, London 


37 George Street, Edinburgh 
Of all Booksellers and Libraries 

















SINGLE \ ANNUAL 
COPY. SUBSCRIPTIO 


THE MAS 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERL 
OF THE ART OF THE THEATRE 


T i MASK treats of all that is best in the Ancient Theatre and in the Modern 


Movement. It contains Rare Old Prints and Plans, as well as Designs and 

Woodcuts by living Artists. { Among its Contributors are: Max Beerbohm, 

Gordon Craig, Ashley Dukes, John Masefield, A. N. Monkhouse, George Jean Nathan, 
Allardyce Nicoll, Lennox Robinson. 


“THE MASK" 


“IS THE BEST THEATRICAL MAGAZINE IN THE 
WORLD.” 


The Observer, London, 1924. 
VOL. XII, COMMENCING WITH THE JANUARY NUMBER — 


will contain among other attractions: An intimate and delightful account of the great 
French actor, TALMA, by his gardener, Pierre Louette; a fine reproduction, in sixteen | 
folding plates, of Horwood’s celebrated eighteenth-century PLAN OF LONDON, with | 
Notes on the Theatre and Theatre Personalities of the period; International Symposiums | 
on matters of universal interest to workers in and students of the Theatre; technical 
instructions in Stage Settings and Mechanism by an Italian Master Scenographer- 
Mechanic of the sixteenth century; reviews of all the best books which appear relating 
to the Drama or the Theatre. 


DRAMA LEAGUE MEMBERS 


BY SUBSCRIBING TO THE MASK WILL “ KEEP... IN TOUCH 
WITH THE LIVELIEST MIND IN THE MODERN THEATRE.” 
St. John Ervine, in The Observer, 1925. 


SEND TEN SHILLINGS TO-DAY FOR ONE YEAR, POST FREE, 
Through any Bookseller, or direct to 


THE MASK PUBLISHERS, Box 444 FLORENCE, ITAL] 





Printed by Herbert Reiach, Ltd., Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6. 








